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Professor Karpinski has done his work excellently and has 
made an important contribution to the history of mathematics, 
correcting several prevalent errors. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 

University op Virginia. 



The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, by Thomas Fletcher 
Royds, Oxford. B. H. Blackwell, 1914. pp. I-XX, 1-107. 

Mr. Warde Fowler, who contributes the preface, says that 
" no book of classical antiquity makes quite such a strong 
appeal to Englishmen as the Georgics." He thinks Mr. Royds' 
notes the " best commentary we have for the naturalist, the 
farmer or the sportsman." Mr. Royds says the main object 
of his book is " to discover Virgil's meaning and to bring it 
into relation with modern knowledge." It does not pretend to 
be a complete commentary on his " natural history." The 
notes are unaccompanied by a translation and, as Mr. Royds 
himself says, are not always strictly relevant to an exposition 
of Virgil. The scientist may not be entirely satisfied with the 
book, for it falls short of being, as its sub-title claims, a natural- 
ist's hand-book to the Georgics. It contains much interesting 
and valuable information, some of which is new. The notes 
exhibit wide reading, if not altogether systematic treatment. 

In part I., the description of a well-bred horse in Georgics III. 
75-88 offers a fair example of the range of the notes. Sixteen 
authorities or parallels are cited : Ennius, Xenophon, Buffon, 
Whyte-Melville, Isaiah, Homer, Micah, The Field, Job, Shake- 
speare, Layard, Lucretius, Aeschylus, Byron, Kingsley, and 
Conington. The Gadfly III. 146-151 gets a good note and the 
reference in III. 250-54 to " hippomanes " calls forth some odd 
comments. Virgil's fondness for goats is noted under III. 300, 
and his love of hunting under III. 409-13. " He was a sports- 
man at heart in spite of his natural sympathy for animals." The 
beautiful passage, III. 515-30, and the conclusion of the book, 
547-end, show Virgil's " power to raise his subject to the highest 
level " and his " skill as an artist in handling his theme." 
Comments on the Ant, the Cicada, the Mus, Talpa and Curculio 
conclude Part I. 

Part II. gives the notes on birds. The Corvus is found to be 
the rook and the comix is either the crow or the raven. 
Hirundo is sometimes our swallow and sometimes our house- 
martin. Philomela has not a sad note, is not inspired by sorrow. 
That the bird sings in June in Italy, the remark of Countess 
Cesaresco shows: "Take the train to Mantua in June, and 
nightingales drown the noise of the engine." 
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Part III. treats of bees. " To Maeterlinck Virgil is the only 
one of the Greek and Roman bee-keepers worth studying." 
An interesting note is found on reges IV. 21. The sex, it 
appears, was discovered by Swammerdam, a Dutch naturalist 
of the 17th Century. Can bees hear? is discussed under IV. 50 
and 64. The conclusion is that " probably bees have some sense 
of hearing, or some faculty that corresponds to it, but as to its 
nature and range we are very much in the dark." Mr. Royds' 
note hardly does justice to the digression of the old gardener 
(IV. 125-148), one of the most human touches of the many to 
be found in Virgil. The few thin acres, 

nee fertilis ilia iuvencis 
nee pecori opportuna seges nee commoda Baccho, 

are made to blossom like the rose by the love and care of the 
Corycian old man. Of course his garden would contain a 
" number of honey and pollen-yielding blossoms," nor would 
this be accidental. Is it accidental that this fact has escaped 
previous editors? The magnae leges (IV. 154) of the bee have 
not called forth any better comment than Mr. Royds' : " She is, 
even more than man, a political animal, and Virgil was not far 
wrong when he clothed her with all the excellences of the Roman 
city-state." Well worth attention are the comments on the 
drones (p. 77), on the belief in the spontaneous generation of 
bees (p. 82), on the term of life of bees, on the inspiration of 
bees, on instinct of bees, on bee-scouts. The concluding quota- 
tion from Michelet on the resurrection of bees is entirely con- 
sistent with the fine feeling for Virgil present throughout Mr. 
Royds' book. 

M. S. Slaughter. 

University of Wisconsin. 



